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UNION !—WHAT IS UNION? 

TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. 

Frrenps, Brorners, anp Frttow-WorkMEN,— 
We have all heard the anecdote of the bundle of sticks : 
how a father, who was about to depart this life, called 
his children together, for the purpose of admonishing 
them as to their future behaviour towards each other. He 
pointed out, that a house divided against itself could 
never stand. He told them, that, for prosperity and 
happiness to attend them through life, it was requisite 
there should be a unity of feeling, of sentiment, and of 
action amongst them. To illustrate this principle, he 
requested each to bring a single stick from a bundle, in 
the room, and to try to break the same. This was done 
with the greatest ease imaginable ; and fully illustrated 
the principle of division. He then requested his children 
to bind the whole into one compact bundle, and, with all 
their energies, to endeavour to break the same. This 
they tried ; but, with all their power, they could not} 
injure a single stick! This illustrated the principle of | 
unity. What could be done with ease, by a single indi- | 
vidual, when divided, defied the power of the whole, when | 
umted/ This is a truth, deeply important to all whose 
interest depends on a unity of feeling and a unity of | 
action. Hachneyed though the anecdote be, it will ever | 
contain a moral of the highest importance to the working } 
classes :__it will teach the poor, that their only safety lies 
in & oneness of feeling, and a oneness of purpose ; and 
that every thing which may tend to destroy that unity is 
4 poison of the most deadly kind, and should be shun- 
ned with as much assiduity as though it were a plague, ! 
or a pestilence. 

From the relative position in which labour and capital 
are placed in the present state of social existence, the} 











| forts of those who would oppress them. 
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working man, individually, has not the least power to 
defend himself against the encroachments of his employ- 
er ;—encioachments, which are a consequence of the 
competition existing amongst capitalists, and which are 
daily developing themselves amongst the labouring popu- 
lation of this empire, in every variety of petty tyranny 
and reduction of price, inflicted by employers on those 
placed under their employ. But, collectively, the work- 
ing classes have a power to oppose there bad effects of a 
bad system. They have the power, by a combination of 
numbers, and a combination of pence, to oppose the ef- 
They may ex- 
postulate, when united, without fear, with their employ- 
ers, as to the price at which they shall dispose of their 
labour. They may hold their meetings; enter into re- 
gulation for the protection of their trades; and take 
every step compatible with morality and the peace of so- 
ciety, to secure themselves against that competition which 
is now fast destroying the best interests of the land. 
They may do all this; but they must do it collectively. 
Their interest, their safety, their very existence as a 
part of the social compact, depends upon their unity : 
and the more perfect that unity is made, the more power 
will they be able to exercise in the defence of their 
rights. 

And when we reflect upon what a slender thread those 
rights hang, how paramount is the duty that each and 
all, who are united, should endeavour, with all their 
power, to strengthen those bonds that bind them toge- 
ther; and that those, who are disunited, should do all 
that ia their power hes to become united as soon as pos- 
sible! The position of the labouring population of to- 
day, bad though it be, may be deplorably worse to-mor- 
row. The tendency of all commerce is to crush the 
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working classes, step by step, into the lowest depths of I am happy in believing that there is not a member of 
social degradation and misery. How sad, then, is the | the Potters’ Union who would seek to govern by the mi- 
picture of disunion amongst them _amongst those whose | nority. Tis gives us strength / There have been those--our 
very existence depends upon their unity. We have still, | opponents in the North Staffordshire Mercury---who 
amidst the mass of the population, cellars of misery ;— | have sought to create discord amongst us, but they have 
rags, wretchedness, and crime. And to what do we owe | failed! These men did not belong to us; and, there- 
these mighty evils, but to disunion ? It is disunion that | fore, they may be expected not to have much feeling in 
gives power to the tyrant, to reduce the price of labour ; | common with us; but all who are connected with our 
it is disunion that shuts ap the poor in unhealthy courts | society feel a unity of interest, and, consequently, the 
and alleys, and crowds them into cellars; it is disunion } necessity of a unity of action. Let us, then, beware of 
that raises poor-houses, and makes poverty a crime ; it { those who do not belong to us. Let us watch narrowly 
is disunion that sets man against man, and ‘class against} the conduct of those who would seek to sow discord 
class; that peoples our gaols, and hulks, and scaffulds;| amongst us; as such men are the most deadly enemies 
that gives venom to the tongue of slander, and sharpens | with whom we have to contend. 
the knife of the assassin ;—-it is disunion that does all To “divide and conquer” has been fhe invariable po- 
this; and yet we plod on, in our moral chaos, the vic- | licy of the enemies of labour throughout all past time, 
tims of division To accomplish this object, they have had recourse to the 
I have said that the working classes, of all the orders | most subtle expedients. Some have assumed the mask 
of society, are the greatest sufferers from this social | of friendship; and, assassin-like, have stabbed in the 
evil. ‘The upper and middle classes may be divided, |dark. Others have taken a more open course ; and, by 
but their divisions will not produce want. It is the poor} a show of honest opposition, have scattered their poison 
alone who have to experience the pangs of hunger, the | as widely as possible. We have had the united trades 
pinchings of cold, and the deep and settled sorrow of an | of Sheffield endangered by the “‘ratting” of their ene- 
almost houseless condition. is with them that divi-| mies. We have had honest working men charged with 
sion is the most deadly. Oh, then, how much to be} the destruction of property, when the hand of the des- 
feared, amongst all connected trades’ bodies, are those |troyer was that of some darkling villain, seeking to 
tendencies that may call into existence this poor man’s | destroy peaceable societies of industrious men. We have 
curse! To generate division, is to starve the poor; and| had the biave men of Glasgow ¢ 


transported for crimes 
he who would be guilty of fanning the flames of dissension, | which they never committed. We have had charges of 
is an enemy to the rights of labour. conspiracies for murder and assassination brought against 
It should be the study of every working man to con- peaceful inoffensive men by hollow-hearted plotters, who 
serve the peace of that society by which his trade is | would perjure away a nation for a few grains of Judas 
protected, and to which he may belong. The safety of dross. Oh, we have had samples of guilt that would 
such society should be a desideratum in all his thoughts | make kind hearts shudder to contemplate, aad all directed 
and actions. Its existence should be made a part and | against the honest efforts of struggling labour. How 
parcel of himself; as he cannot live—properly live— | requisite, then, is it for the sons of labour to be contin- 
without it. He should watch, narrowly, the conduct of} ually on the watch against the machinations of their 
all its officers ; and all his deliberations should be guided | enemies, but more especially of those enemies who, ser- 
by intellect and mildness, and not by passion. To allow pent-like, would coil round the hearts of their victims, 
passion to enter his breast, is to give existence to the{and sting them to death. I speak warmly ;---I feel 
first principle of faction ;---and faction is another name! warmly ;—I feel that the spirit which dictated the epistle 
for that deadly curse, division. He who cannot act with- | of the writer, who signed himself ‘* Diogenes,” would 
out passion, is unfit to take office amongst any society of | not scruple to act other characters beside that of a public 
men ; as amongst all complicated proceedings difference |defamer. Let us, then, beware of such men. Let every 
of opinion must exist ; but then this difference of opinion | step that we take be guided by justice and humanity; 
should never produce a difference of feeling. A difference | and we need not fear the result. Truth and honesty must 
of opinion will ever exist where there is a difference of }succeed; and if the plans we are struggling to earry 
mental capacity ; and he who would become the rival of | out, are based on these principles, God will protect us! 
another, because both cannot think alike, displays but a} He can see into the hearts of our enemies; and will foil 
sorry feature to conserve the existence of any society. | them in their efforts. 
Such a feature argues the desire to govern by the mi- For ourselves, let our motto be, “ Each for all!” Let 
nority ; and to govern by the minority is to sap the foun- | charity guide our proceedings, and let the tongue of slander 
dation of any society, be it never sostrong. It would | be still. Let all feel as that noble Grecian felt, who when 
be wiser and better, even though the majority be wrong | he was asked, at the time of an election, ifhe had been 
in any of their proceedings, to allow the error to pass} appointed to a certain high official station, answered, 
than to cause division by struggling to rule by the mi-|* No!” and that “he felt proud, that a better man than 
nority. It is the least of two evils. To attempt to go-}himself had been found in Athens.” Here is a lesson 
vern by the minority is despotism ; and the principle of | for every member of our society. Let us all endeavour 
all despotism is bad. to feel the same pride as the noble Athenian. It was & 
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burst of pure patriotism allies d by a dedie immediately made to wipe away the foul stain of ingratitude that 
grain of vanity, or the wide-spread vice of self. He | 2©W attac hes to our char: acter asa trade.— Let every man consider 


was proud that a better man than he, was found in dee Aepcaaee Guty to lay is shoulder to te wheel ;—let a col- 
' ' , ap pointed in every shop, and a treasurer on each manu- 
Athens: 0! could all feel the fame, W hat a harmo- } } factory, —let every man, who wishes himself to be considered an 
nious world we should have! Each would act for the ! honest man, commence subseribing his twopence per week, the 
whole ; and all would rejc ice! The success of a bro- }sum which the other branches, I believe, have consented to pay; 
ther would not be a source of envy, but of pride :--- let the collector hand over regularly every week the sum collested, 
° . he! to the Treasurer; let the Treasurers of the different mathufactories 
pride from the purest fountains of lovmg human hearts. | meet eve ry week, or, at least, every fortnight ;—let each pay down 
There would be a oneness of feeling, a oneness of sen- | what he has in hand; they Jet the united whole be handed to the 


timent, a oneness of action; and this, THIs WOULD Bg | Shefficld delegates; a receipt of course will be given for the same, 








Union! Menror. so that every one may see that the money, which he subscribes, 
goes directly to, and is received by, those te whom it belongs 
ee oe a Painters and Gilders, and Potters of all branches, let this be done, 


THE PAINTERS AND GILDERS and then we can walk erect in the Rely é of conscious honesty ; 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examines each will have relieved his mind of a | l, and his character of a 
] 


Srz,—Your paper of the 19th inst. contains a letter from that 


, and Workman's Advocate 


foul and hateful stain. The men of Sheffic i, to use the modest 


; ,, | language of friend Kirk, “ will forgive, and forget, the past.” They 
most benevolent man and true Patriot, Joseph Kirk, of Sheffield, Buags ; : I ’ 
’ : / a > will again hold out the right hand of fellows! ip. to us; harmony 

addressed to the Painters and Gilders of these districts. When I : : Thine ¢ : 
and good feeling will once more prevail That s consumation, 


read the letter which reminds me of the resolution, which : : : po , , | 

1 : ing “ ie ‘ most devoutly to be wished,’’ may take place, and that speedily, 
passed at the period referred to, I must candidly own, that my}. t} A ie — sii” 

. . . : ° - is thes cere sn Ol, Dir. 4 ‘ ’ 
feelings crimsoned my face, to think, that we, as a branch, should } * = a. - : —_ 
j ; te’ : Yours, most respectfully A GILDER 
be guilty of such neglect and ingratitude. My mind retrospectively , 9 ' 
. 7 . * | Hanley, Oct. 21, 1844 

glanced at the period when we were suffering the greatest priva- : 


g 
tions, occasioned by our protracted struggle to attain a righteous TO “ARISTIDES.” 

bject, viz. a1 itable s f agreeme! t tt time of " 

object, viz. an equitable system of agreement. A iat time o Drar Stn,—When I commenced my last, I simply purposed 


suifering and of anxiety an appeal was made to the trades of : “nM 


commending ntor,” for the manner in which he had replied 





























hoff } A 
Sheffield to render us assistance in our misery and distress. And to “D . < ‘ee pee she eutttes ‘ rtl iaGuenan df 
, x . . , oO iogenes, who had evidently v en unde it 1 
here let me ask, where is the man, with the feelings of a humar } ce pe ’ 
} } } td , . : ; , . a bad spirit, and whose general strain seemed to be revenge. 1 
cing, whose heart does ot beat wat motio whet r flect ’ & ‘ 
tl 1 oe nls " : sa > Arca : had my fears, least ‘Ment ! hould catch theseme foul and bit 
upon the generous and disinterested conduct of these truly noble “: i 
mind n? Tl ate] : 4% ter spirit, and so retaliate 1, bya mutual exchange of epithets 
nded men hey with a 1inity that cannot be surpass nd abusive lang But t } led i I was very much 
j lthoueh wa . . . } and adusive an iage su 1s he ve Led, ar i 7 
ed, aithougn were pertect strar ‘rs to them omy] tly respond “ * f 
i . » pr pve —_ } } : , ‘ ilso, that no al gooc 
ed t ri for istance ame travelling night and day | P*©® ed that wa unaghen © whee : eet Serre ooo Awe al good 
oll, soil th t rs . could possibly be achieved by parties abusing each ther, or by 
4 . ge 9 pati ct. EEN ee vite. mutilating « other racter I ntured, at the same time 
hued if und i . $ "atl, a nutilating each ers chat r, , , 
P j ; . to urge upon ‘ Mentor.”’ the necessit t his continu to grap 
1snoO t } , . “ 
, “egy. vanes ete le with his op] in a similar way to what he had replied to 
u y Ula in ’ it li : es I Th ’ . 
ee S i 4 2 : . : 4 . Diogenes I t f I oice of those seasonable 
be disputec And what hav the rathe 4 4 
we at } Pp t 1 ( : words of Solomen, “‘ Answer not a fool a g to folly 
sa branch of Painters and Gil ne in return for su newe f rding to his folly.” us foundation on 
d t ted ar ¢ ly =_— a ; ¢> «6 ‘ . Answer a fool according to his foily, 
AiSINLCTeS eC nd truly magnaminous eonduc Uh shame, where , , A ; 1. ¢ r:”? nd not 
is thy blush >” it is a melancholy fact. but the truth neverthel which to base my observations and advice I -** and not, 
l iy Diusi Ls rie cho , ith eve ele ¢ . . 90 " ‘ 
must | ’ ETS tang Ae sigh gig en * } as you suppose, to make “a sly kick ty My aim was notto 
Us > spoken, our return has been the most culpabie neg t ; ty ° » 
, ' ( | ’ ] } ) t und you in 
of the blackest and deepest dic ll either of you a fool Ih i " Ww ind our feelings ; 
7. > a ae 1 , . nor will you, by per ng the Whole of my art es that have, as 
nw ne pe I t in ect rat ¢ >, . 66 
ee ee ] thon ~& yet, appeared before the public, find me guilty of offerring a sly 
serous to itself, and so detestable to other people, } ; wos 1 - I do not ke “sly kicking rifle 
t kick it any one p i do not lik sly kicking, ifle- 
he common dictates of nature one would think w ’ I ; ft the tage of an op 
; . iwoting, nor any other mode o ing the t of i ° 
sufficient to guard us aga : - avers unerat , g» ) 
» guard against it; for every ungra an : Riga No. no, “ Aristides,” it looks too much like cowardice 
own en , a rite, 1 yoney 7 1eh z . Aristi . 
r — This, of all wickedness imaginabl rtainly t wig pt 4 Pen ll + phe iene ie uld engage 
vice which does the most divide and distract human natu: . mbat with any man I should wish to 1 t him bold and 
y } Anh é ( “« Wi ali i , 50 i id 4 li i ‘ 
Without the exercise and the commerce of mut i ' s of cone ’ ; . . as 
kind dawth} , 4 . on equal terms, and with ge Let me have 
indness and goodwill, we can be neither happy nor safe, for it i ' | l 
} . ed { what I conceive to be trutl nd on my sc, and my 
OnLY s¢ 1¢ ty tl t Sec! s _ I k > - ; . , a J ‘ A at i ub s 
? 5 ha re us ake us, one by one, and we are nent shall : : I "ne further than 
¥ ©} , . . opponent shall receive no on ne, i irt t 
prey even to the meanest brute, as well as to one another N VI I “ barca 
. what may be his due, for intentior fully endeavouring 


} 





we ave 





ture has brought us into the world naked, and unarmed ; ] 
hot the teeth or the claws of Lions, or Bears, to make ourselves 
ie; but by the two blessings of reason 


pervert the truth, and to tramp that which is just 


and right 
My aim shall be to convince, restore, and benefit him; not to 





l union, we secure, 








efend ourselves against violence and other unities, thé : . ; } = 

eek’ 3 ? 9 ‘ torture, vex, and destroy him. By doing, 1 shall be acting in 
ould inevitably fall us This it is, that makes man the master : " ~_— ' before 
of all other creat } t} , t) accordance with the advice = n by Solomon, m werds before 
—s Wee eatures, who otherwise were scar i mInatch * the r » * : +1) . . our , 
weakest of them This it j 't . . fort ; : } quoted Therefore, ‘* Ari s,” I hope you will not view my 
*ATSL € ° 18 8 1 iY ris us il Sic 1¢88, 1n age, ont 7 . ag 

; eae woe eo 4 a ; motto either as “a sly kick, nor as a challenge given to engage 


iM misery, and in the wo1 tic Take ay this « bi- 
1 the worst of calamities Take away this combi with you in calling ill names, or of de aling profusely with sarcasms, 





nat i I kine " } soll ™ 
sare oe Eten! craps et sh re “a th legs one | ' pithets, or in any othe = : abu in langus ag This iyi os aren 
the most notorious criminals, but will blush at being charged w *, | you may reserve your old distic h, until you sang Mer some = - 
it. In a word it disunites mankind, and therefore breaks the very | “"°™ it will better pry: : though $ bea pir ag pct . oh 
pillars of society, ' * | respe ts, I am not fool en yet, to spe nd my oe - rp ton 

Oh, then, Painters and Gilders of the Staffordshire Potteries, way y oe om om salblagg pathge, er eng? p>: Mf ah 1 
rouse from your apathy and indifference; and, although we are to Go aft that Justice and reason may req “age 7 . whet 
how disunited, let us be united at least in the cause of honour, eae oF a in gene ny — ny oe Ae ‘0 : na 7 lh a 
Honesty, justice, and gratitude! Let a simultaneous effort be ther myself, or you, or “ Diogenes,” attempting ed 

the least 
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. ‘ . . . | . ° : . . , 
Again, “ Aristides,”” you don't seem willing to discuss with me ' will decrease likewise. For instance, suppose that machinery be 
either on machinery, or the emigration scheme, as you think it} introduced into the Potting business, to that extent as would 


would not lead to any satisfactory results. Why you came tosuch 
a conclusion, I was at a loss to conceive. At first, I thought, per- 
haps the man thinks, that, should he accept of my invitation, and 
succeed in gaining the victory, it would be nothing to glory in, as 


{ was but a working man, and possessed with but a very small and } 


imperfect portion of literary attainments, Still, if such should be 
your view, or opinion, you might, at least, have pointed out some 
mistaken notions, or erroneous ideas, entertained by me on those 
subjects, that might have been a little serviceable to me in future. 
The next thought I had was this, perhaps “ Aristides” means to 
say he will not discuss with me, éxcept EF will allow him the use of 
any kind of weapon he thinks proper, or to practise such contro- 
versial science as he may be the most skilled in. ‘This I inferred 
from what you say about me forbidding you the use of weapons I 
seem to tolerate in my friends. If this inference be correct, I 
have only this to say, that I do not tolerate the use of any weapon 
that is ealeulated to wound the feclings, to debase, or ‘to destroy 
the private character of those that any of my friends may choose 
to oppose. If they can do nothing more than offer personal in- 
sults, by branding them with every ugly epithet and reproachful 
name which revenge can apply to them, then I would rather that 
they remained silent. No, no, ‘ Aristides,” do not imagine for 
a moment, that I either encourage or tolerate the use of any kind 
of language that tends more to irritate the passions, than to con- 
vince the judgment, or reclaim the persons in error. What I would 
have both myself and friends to aim at accomplishing is, the en- 
lightening of each others understanding ; the reforming of charac- 
ter; the exposing of abuses; and the exhibiting of all those un- 
sound and injurious principles on which systems are carried on, or 
with which usages and customs are infected, whereby the interest 
and welfare of society are being sacrificed on the altar of selfish- 
*ness ; so that if you find that you cannot discuss these questions 
with me, without dealing out freely, what would only tend to pro- 





yoke, injure, and hold up to public scorn and derision, whether ( 


right or wrong, then you had better decline accepting the invita- 
tion altogether. 

Another view which I took of your objecting to discuss with 
me was this; perhaps “ Aristides'’ knows me, although I do not 
know him; and feeling no antipathy or unkindness towards me, 
would rather not discuss with me, lest we should happen to quar- 
rel, and hurt each other needlessly. Weil, “ Aristides,’’ whether 
this is your reason or not, it may be the best construction after 
all, so there is an end of that. 

I must now return you my grateful acknowledgments for the 
caution you give me against getting into the thorney path of con- 
troversy, and for the satisfaction you express in reference to my 
motives, &c. But the greatest honour that any man can confer on 
me for the principles or measures I may advocate, is for him to 
embrace, adopt, and to earry them out, as far as he possibly can. 
It is a source of grief to me, to find men, amid so much calamity 
and deep distress, advocating, supporting, and encouraging systems, 


plans, or devices, which are the sole causes of social or national | 


distress; or to find them, on the other hand, opposing, or in any 
degree striving to impede, the efforts of others to relieve and better 
the condition of mankind. Oh, yes, “‘ Aristides,’’ whenever we sec 
suffering humanity struggling hard to help itself, let us not be 
backward to offer our aid; nor when we discover the cause or 
causes from whence their sufferings come, to do our best to remove 
them. 

Among the many causes from which the distresses of the ope- 
ratives spring I conceive that machinery, worked for individual 
interest, forms one of the greatest. For, in the same proportion 
that machanical appliances are made to supersede manual labour, 
to the same extent are those, whose lot it is to be set aside, de- 
prived of the means whereby to procure the necessaries of life. 
This naturally diminishes the demand for such useful articles that 
they would otherwise have purchased, in the market, or in the 
shop ; and thus a slackness in business is experienced, more, and 
*nore, as machinery increases: and it will be so, as one thousand 
men after another superseded by the application of machinery to 
the producing of manufactured goods. The home consumption 


} supersede five thousand out of six, should we not have five sixths 
} less purchasers in our markets than what we now have? Then 
} proceed with, and carry out, the same principle throngh all our 
} manufacturing districts, and what would be the results? why, we 
should have our machineries working attay, supplying the foreign 
| markets with an abundance, while we had at home, at least, some 
| three, or four millions, out of about six millions of the working 
) classes, starving for want, or dragging out @ miserable ijfe. It is 
| commonly thought, that in this country, a few are becoming ex- 
| ceedingly rich, while the masses of the people are being made very 
\poor. And what is calculated to work up such a state of extreme 
| difference, betwixt the condition of one, and the fate of many, 
{more than what machinery is? Its natural tendency is such 
} For although machinery furnishes a cheaper artic le. it forces a 
| cheaper one in return ; and the consequence is that others have 
} to work more for less wages.‘ If the poor creatures, who hav 
} been superseded by machinery, and their families have now to b¢ 
supported by women’s, and children’s wages, instead of being 
} blessed with some thirty or forty shillings per week earned by the 
} man, then if they must have the necesearies of life, others must 
furnish them on cheaper terms, or else they must suffer. But, 
Sir, if on the other hand, the people be generally employed, and 
}are properly remunerated, then they have the means of buying 
| more, and thereby causing a brisk trade at home. What advan 
} tage is machinery to me, providing it does supply me with a suit 
| of clothes every two, or three, years, for two pounds less than what 
{the cost would be if manufactured throughout, by hand labour, 
| if I have to work for ten, or fifteen shillings per week less wages? 
\ If machinery must be a blessing to working people, while pro 
| ducing the necessaries and comforts of life. it must dq so, in some 
| other way, then by easing the hands while it punishes, and starves 
the body. 

I now leave these observations with you, hoping that, however 
much they may be at variance with your own views, no unkind 
| feelings will be allowed to influence either of our minds, our 
} tongues, or pens, What you approve of, you can reccive ; and 
| what you disapprove of, you can cast away. With best wishes, I 


} subscribe myself yours, very respectfully, 


| 


AARON WEbDGWoop 
} Burslem, Oct. 22nd, 1844 


nen 
| OFFICIAL NOTICES, 
THE BURSLEM LODGE OF TURNERS 
To ‘‘ Mentor’’ and the Officers of the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emi 
| gration Society and Savings’ Fund. 
Sirs,—You will be pleased to accept q vote of thanks and confi 

dence from the United Lodge of Turners, Burslem, together with 

a pledge that they will support you to the fullest extent in thei 
| pewor so long as you continue in the same honest, and straight 
| forward course you have heretofore done, 

(Signed) On behalf of the Lodge 
* * © Chairman 

THE TUNSTALL FLAT-PRESSERS 
To ‘‘ Mentor’’ and the Officers of the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigra 
| tion Society and Savings’ Fund. 


‘ A lso —? 


Sirs,—It was unannimousley resolved, at a meeting of the Tuns 
} tall Flat-Pressers 
That a vote of thanks and confidence be given to you, for your 
honest and able services in defending the rights of Working Pot- 
ters; pledging ourselves to continue our support to you so long as 
you continue in the same honest course 
i (Signed) On behalf of the Lodge, 
* * © Chairman 
THE TUNSTALL SLIP-MAKERS 
Are informed, that an Anniversary Supper, of this branch will 
take place at the Compasses, on the Saturday evening of Martin 
mas week ; when every member of the branch is requested to at- 
tend—Supper on the Table at 8 o'clock precisely :—Price o 
Tickets ls. 3d. each 


Also :— 
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Pe ane 


AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 


ARAMA DAPERAAPEAPRRAMER LS pace rm tn Pa ana tae Pm a ee 


‘They are also informed that their meetings will continue to be | meeting was numerously attended, and the tables 
held at the same house after = — for the transaction of all | groaned beneath the weight of “* good cheer,” prepared 
business — my mood + ca os ae | by the accomodating host. The best feeling and order 

* 48s. 4a at a % 7 “ . 

Are informed that, an Anniversary Dinner of their Lodge will | prevaiied throughout the whole h of the repast ? yer 
take place at the Bull’s Head Inn, Burslem, on Martinmas Tues- which, toast followed toast in orderly succession ; ant 
day, Nov. 12th, 1844, when and where every member of the branch were responded to by speakers, and by the Burslem 
is respectfully requested to attend.—Dinner on the Table at 3! Amateur Band in appropriate airs, selected for the ovca- 

’ > dein Calas " 7 =— = 
— P. M.—Price of Tickets 1s. 6d. each :—Pint of Ale in | sion. In short, all bore the appearance of g 1 order 
porno By order of the Committee. ) and hearty social enjoyment ! Generosity seemed to 

THE POTTERS’ OF WOLSTANTON | pervade every feature, which was kept up, in an excel- 

Are informed, that a Public Meeting of all branches will take | lent spirit, by an intelligent operative who occupied the 
place at the Jolly Potters, on Saturday evening next, for the pur- chair. 
pose of receiving a deputation of the Emigration Society.—Chair 





to be taken at 7 o'clock :—Admission Free. EXTRACTS FROM CHANNING. 
THE HANLEY AND SHELTON HOLLOW-WARE. | To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate. 
) 
PRESSERS,. } Srn,—I am wishful to call the attention of the readers of your 


; 
Are informed, that the mectings of their Lodge have been removed | journal, and the working population of the Potteries generally, to 
from\the Trumpet Inn, to the New Market Tavern, Hanley, where | & subject of great importance. It is the subject of mental and 
the meetings of the Society will in future take place. And also, that | moral culture, It is to the questions, What is the elevation that 
the K.zecutive Committee have removed to the same house; and will | the working classes need ?—How are they to be elevated ?—What 
hold its sitting every Monday evening as usual, for the transaction are the obstacles in the way of this elevation > No question is of 
of the General Business of the Branch. Also :— } greater importance than these! The acquirement of riches, hon- 
. pei pat! - 4 : : j ours, and power, are poor and mean, compared with mental eleva- 
THE HANLEY AND SHELTON HANDLERS tion. It is a good, which turns to darkness and worthlessness all 

ire informed, that the meetings of their Lodge will, in future, be | other good; and that man, or that number of men, who, through 
held at the house of Mr. Stephen Yates, Swan Inn, Slack Lane, | diligent and wisely directed labours, are instrumental in awakening 
Hanley, where every member of the branch ts respectfully requested | the minds of never so small a portion of men to the importance of 
togtwe his attendance.—The meetings take place every Saturday \ such an object, confers, on them, a blessing which is infinitely 








evening at 7 o'clock. \ 


NOTICE TO CORRESP ONDENTS. 
Recejved “A Union Man,” Hanley ; and “A Potter,” Burslem, 
We really cannot help smiling at the foolish pertinacity of “A | 

Working Man," Stoke. We are half inclined to think, from the | 
spirtt he displays, that he is anything but “A Working Man.” We} 
are really at a loss to know what he is “ working” at. Does he 
mean to say that there was no power displayed by the Operative | 
Potters, in the Election of the last Board of Guardians? or what | 
doeshe mean? Perhapa he means to say, that the OLD officers | 
were better than the NEW ; tf so, why not state it at once, and de- | 
liver himself of his burden !—We have nothing further to state | 
here than, that a similar display will be made again, at the proper } 
season ; and ie hope, with a better choice, and with more beneficial | 
results { 

. . = F 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 

And Workman's Advocate. Octoner 261TH, 1844. 

It is almost needless to state here, that Hiring is still | 
progressing, and almost invariably with an advance on | 
last year's price. There are several manufacturers whose | 
concessions have been so liberal, that we shall take the | 
earliest opportunity of expressing the Potters’ thanks for 
their honourable conduct. Justice demands that a feel- | 
ing of gratitude should be displayed; and also, that the | 
honest and liberal amongst manufacturers, should be | 
distinguished from the selfish, the greedy, and the ex- | 
acting. The time for this will soon be here! 





PROGRESS OF TRADE REFORM. 


A highly interesting Anniyersary Dinner of the Bur- 
slem Ovenmen took place on ‘Tuesday evening Jast, at | 
the White Hart Inn, Burslem, for the purpose of com- | 


The 


memorating the establishing of their society. 


{ or pestilence. 


greater importance, and of more lasting duration, than thrones 
and empires !—it is the improvement and unfolding of the best 
powers and faculties of man'—it is a work fitted for the employ 
ment of the highest intelligences in heaven and earth ! 

I should despair, however, Mr. Editor, of being able, by any re- 
marks of mine own, to direct the minds of my fellow-workmen, to 
such a subject properly. It requires greater powers than mine, to 
develope such an important matter; but by your permission, I 
will lay before your readers a few remarks, extracted from an ably 
written work on “ the elevation of the working classes :"’—a work 
which if properly weighed, and well studied, cannot fail being be - 
neficial to all who may read it. These extracts are from a work 
published in 1840, by William Elley Channing, of Boston, Ame- 
rica. 

Various are the opinions entertained by men, relative to the 
character and writings of Channing. Some, on account ef his 
differing in opinions with the orthodox clergy, represent him as a 


| bad man, and would have us beware of him as we would a plague, 


Others, who have given his publications a careful 
perusal, think differently of him; they cannot represent him as a 
compound of deceit and blasphemy ;—as a vile, selfish man, and 
aheretic. His character, in the estimation of these individuals, is 
that of benevolence and goodwill, and, as his works are pub- 
lished to the world, and as an opportunity is given by the 
cheapness of the rate at which they are sold to the working 
population of the land, to give them a perusal for themselves, 
I will recommend that those who have the means should 
purchase them; nothing less than a candid perusal, and a 
rational investigation, of the works, themselves, can erradi- 
cate the prejudice from men’s minds. One principle, which 
breathes through his writings, is that of pure benevolence,.a 
feeling sympathy with suffering humanity, leading him into 
channels of benevolent thought and action; and this principle 
tells well in his favour; and, however the hireling orthodox may 
view the man’s character, we cannot but feel grateful to God, 
when we peruse his works, and reflect upon them, that he has 
raised up such a man to plead the cause of truth and human hap- 
piness. 

Before we proceed to make the extracts, it may be well just to 
state, that the work is composed of two lectures, addressed to the 
** Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association,” in Boston, and 
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published at the request ofthe Association. The following shows 
the deep sympathy of the writer with the labouring classes. 

** We hear much of the improvements of our age. The wonders 
achieved by machinery are the common talk of every circle; but I 
confess that, to me, this gathering of mechanic apprentices, 
chicf bond of union is a library, and who come together weekly to 
refresh and improve themselves by the best instruetion which the 
state of socicty places within their reach, is more encouraging 
than all the miracles of the mechanist. In this meeting I see, 
what I desire most to see, that the mass of the people are begining 
to comprehend themselves and their true happiness, that they are 
gathering glympses of the great work and vocation of human be- 
ings, and are rising to their true place in the social state. The 
present meeting indicates a far more radical, more important 
change in the world, than the steam engine, or the navigation of 
the Atlantic in a fortnight 


whose 


That members of the labouring class, | 
at the close of a day's work, should assemble in such a hal 





as this, 
to hear lectures on science, history, ethics, and the most stirring 
topics of the day, from men whose education is thought to fit them 
for the highest offices is a proof of a social revolution, to which no 
bounds can be set, and from which too much cannot be hoped. I 
sce in it a repeal of the sentence of degradation passed by ages up- 
on the mass of mankind. 

I see in it the dawn ofa new era, in which it will be understood, 
that the first object of society is to give incitements and means of 
progress to all its members. I see in it the sign of the approach- { 
ing triumph of men’s spiritual over their outward and material in- } 
terests. In the hunger and thirst for knowledge and for refined 
pleasures, Which this course of lectures indicates in those who 
labour, I see that the spirit of man is not always to be weighed 
down with toils for animal life, and by the appetite for animal indul- 
gencies, I do attach great importance to this meeting, not for its 
own sake, or its immediate benefits, but as a token and a pledge 
of a new impulse given to society through all its conditions. On 
this account, I take more pleasure in speaking here, than I should 
feel in being summoned to pronounce a show oration before all 
the kings and nobles of the earth. In truth it is time to have 
done with shows. ‘The age is too stirring, we are pressed on by 
too solemn interests to be justified in making speeches, for self 
display or mere amusement, he who cannot say something in 
sympathy with, or in aid of 
might as well hold his peace 





the great movements of humanity 

These preliminaries, together with several remarks of a local 
character, bring us to the discussion of the great question, ‘‘ what 
is to be understood by the elevation of the working classes ?”’ 


4 


To prevent misappre ision,”” says our author, ‘‘ I will begin 
with stating what is n int by it. In what it does not consist 
By the elevation of the labourer, I do not understand that he is to 
be raised above the means of labour. I have no desire to dismiss 
him from his workshop and farm, to take the spade and axe from 
his hands and to make his life a long holiday. I have faith in 
labour, and I see the goodness of God in placing us in a world 
where labour alone can keep us alive. I would not exchange, if I 
could, our subjection to physical laws, our exposure to hunger and 
cold, and the necessity of constant conflict with the material 
world. I would not if I could, so temper the elements, that they 
should inf 





fuse into us only grateful itions, that they should 
make vegetation so exuberent as to anticipate ever , and the 
minerals so ductile as to render no resistance to our strength and 





want 








skill. Such a world would 1 i cont tible race Man owes 
his strength, his energy, chi that striving of the will, that 
conflict with dificulty that we 

Manual labour is a sehool in which men are placed to get energy 


of purpos¢ ind character, a vastly 





important endowm 












than all the other learning of other schools. The mater world 
does much for the mind, by its beanty and order; but it dos 

more fur our minds by the pains wh it inflicts, by its obstinat« 
existence, which nothing but patient toil can over yma , by its vast 
forces, which nothtng but unremitting skill and effort can turn te 
our use, by its perils, which demand continual vigilance, and by 
its tendencies to decay No busi , nor study, which does not 





present obstacle 
worthy of aman. 


tasking to the full the intellect and will, is 
In science, he wl 


loes not grapple with hard 


questions, who does not concentrate his whole intellect in vigor 
ous attention, who does not aim to penetrate what at first re pels 
him, will never attain to mental force. Manual dabour is a great 
body ; but in so saying, I must be understood to speak of labour 
in its just proportions. In excess it does great harm. It is nota 
good when made the sole work of life. ~It must be joined with 
other means of improvement, or it degrades instead of exalts, 
Man has a various nature, which requires a variety of oecupation 
and discipline for its growth. Study, meditation, and relaxatioys, 
should be mixed with physical toils Man has intellect, heart, 
imagination, taste, as well as bones and muscles; and he ws griey- 
ously wronged when compelled to exclusive drudgery for bodily 
subsistence. Life should be an alternation of employments, $0 
diversified as to call the whole man into action. Unhappily our 
present civilization is far from realizing this idea. It tends to 
increase the amount of manual toil, at the very time that it makes 
this toil less favourable to the culture of the mind, The division 
of labour, which distinguishes civilized from savage life, and t 

which we owe chiefly the perfeotion of the arts, tends to dwarf the 
intellectual powers, by confining the activity of the individual t 





| a narrow range, to a few details, perhaps the heading of pins, th 


pointing of nails, or the tying together of a few broken strings; 
so that, while the savage has his faculties sharpened by various 
ocenpations, and by exposure to various perils, the civilized man 
treads a monotonous; stupifying round of unthinking toil. This 
cannot, must not be. Variety of action, correspondent to the va- 
riety of human powers, and fitted to develope all, is the most im- 
portant element of civilization. It should be the aim of philan- 
thropists !”’ 
In some future number, I will continue these important extracts 
In the mean time, I beg to subscribe myself, 
Yours respectfully, A Morar Rerormer 
ARTHUR WILTON ; 
OR, THB MERCHANT’S 6ON 





( Extracted, by permission, from “The Precursor of Unity ;”a truly 
Christian, Monthly Magazine, which should be read by all who 
desive t ameliorate the condition of suffering humanity. Ev. P. E.) 


( Cotinued From page 168.) 


All this was by no means satisfactory to our hero, who had 
formed in his own mind anticipations of affectionate and confi 
dential intercourse with his new tutor, similar to that which had 


tlready existed between himself and his beloved preceptress, and 
who now found reason for fear from the expressions of his 
1equaintance that his anticipations would be signally disappoint 
d He comforted himself, however, with the belief that his 
friend was speaking at random, and with some exaggeration 
perhaps, for the purpose of causing him annoy e or apprehen 
ion, which belief his reckless and off-hang manner tended to en 
eourage He, therefore, remained silent, and awaited the next 
observation from his friend, who, to do him justice was not slow 
in resuming the conversation. 

“But” said that worthy, glancing at Arthur’s habiliments “you 
must have a new outfit altogether. It won’t do for you to wear 4 
jacket here, and that black ribbon and open collar, they m 
both come off 














You must have a Brummel—and a dress coat— 
You'd better ask the 
governor to order these before he gves. The fellows will bully 


ind a regular collar and white neckcloth. 


1 out of your life if you wear your jacket, and Old Neate will 





















flog you if you don’t wear a white neckcloth 
Arthur, by this time, discovered that other preparations than 
the mer etting up a certain quantum of classical learning were 
ne ry for the illustrious seminary into which he was about to 
e initiated; but consoling himself by the reflection that he would 
find it in time—he ventured to ask one question of his as- 
8 , in w h he tried to speak as nearly as possible in th 

tone and phraseology adopted by that yout! 

‘*Have you a nice set of fellows in this h e?’’—he asked 





‘**O very decent !’’ was the answer, “ the lower boys an average 
set of fellows; and the fifth 
ing hey ar 


and sixth 





not so bad consider 


ll out now, some on the river, gone up to Surly 
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Hall. 
boys are fagging out for them.” 


AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE 


Some playing at cricket—that is the big fellows—the lower } 
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to assume in the presence of our hero’s father, a more subducd 


manner and tone than in that of the former, he behaved as an 


Arthur had but an indistinct idea of the meaning of this ex- | Eton boy always can behave, if he chooses, as a gentleman, and 


pression; but, not wishing to ask too many questions, he threw 
his next words into the form of an observation. 

“| hear that fagging is not so bad as it used to be 
among the oppidans.” 

“ Humph !” the reply, ‘‘I don’t know what it used to be, 
but we have quite enough of it now. When your fortnight is out, 
you'll find that out for yourself. You mu8n’t mind running up to 

or to the top of Windsor Hill. 

es} if itrains. You 
stream—or fagging out at cricket all day for your own master, or 
any upper boy if you are not fagging for him. As for toasting his 
muflins and getting his breakfast and tea ready every day, I don't 
say so much about it, as that is regular work, but the others cut 
ip your own play time most fearfully, and give you no opportunity 
to get up your lessons.” 

“Of course,” said Arthur, “(I must put up with the first, but 
the second is surely an injustice, and one that Dr. Neate would 
not sanction. What will be to me if I don’t know my les- 
sons, through having to fag for the big fellows.” y 

“You'll be switehed,” said Carisbrooke, “that is flogged, to a 
certainty, unless you say itis your first fault, which you are always 

I it is for many times, if they do 


, at all events 


was 


Sle ugh, 


vecially musn’t mind towing 


dont 


let off for, 
not come too close together.” 

“ But that would not be true,” said Arthur, “ and it 
wreng to tell a falsehood to escape in that way.”’ 

“QO! that’s a matter of taste,’ replied his companion, “ mine 
lies in the direction that will save my hide. By the time you hav 

n here a month, you'll find that y nscience is thicker 
skinned than your back, or I am much mistaken.” 

“This is very different to what Mrs. Richards told Papa!” said 
Arthur with asigh. ‘She said that the fagging was nothing more 
then the old relationship of Patron and Client.” 

A! that’s a piece of Old Neate’s humbug! Its more like 
Lawyer and Client a vast deal, all is got out of us unfortunate 
lower boys as far as the power of squeezing goes. To be sure your 
master ought to protect you against other big fellows: but then 
he makes up for that by thrashing you himself. However matters 
are not so bad with us as they are in College. I don’t know 
what it is there, but they say it is a great deal worse than with us 
oppidans:” 

“That's unfortunate 
)goon the foundation.” 

“What! you'r to be a tug are you ?’’ said Carisbrooke.“ Well, 
that I'm sorry for too. And to tell you the truth I almost wish 
Mother Richards had’nt introduced you to me, as it will be awk- 
ward to be cons when you are in College. However, it can’t be 
helped; but what could make your governar such a fool as to send 
you into College > 

ad | you mean my father by my governor,” said Arthur hastily, 
“T won't let you or any other fellow call him a fool. I don’t know 
what his reason is, but I am sure he has a good one, or he would 
uot have done it. And as for your acquaintance, I did not ask it. 
Mrs. Richards introduced me to you, and you need not speak to 
me again unless you like it.” 

“O! I beg your pardon for what I said about that and about 
your Father too!” said Carisbrooke, “and as for going into Col- 
lege, if you are satisfied, I don’t want to put you out of conceit 
with your governor’s wisdom, but that is not the way We talk and 
think at Katon 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the domestic’s en- 
trance, after knocking at the room door, to which Carisbrooke, re- 
plied with an authoritative in.” The boys 
were told that their presence was required in Mrs. Richards’ a- 
partment, to which accordingly they betook themselves, and found 
Mr. Wilton ready to depart, having arranged all matters with the 
Dame, He obtained permission for Carisbrooke to accompany 
him and Arthur to the Christopher, where he entertained the 
young and honorable gentleman to supper, on the strength of his 

ivillties to hisson. Mr. Carisbrooke had the tact and good sense 


and which you may say 


would be 


ur c 


’” said Arthur, ‘‘ for my Father means me 


+ 


summons to “come 


j 
} 


| that they would always be good friends at 


O no! that's quite a trifle, | 
sailing boats up } 


by his formed but not formal politeness, and varied conversation, 
he completely won the heart of Mr. Wilton, who, on his leaving 
for the night, dec.ared his bigh satisfaction at the acquaintance 
that appeared established between him and his son, and hoping 
Eton and elsewhe re, 
prese nted, as he knew the such 

of gold coin of the realm to the young gentleman, 


custom was on 





asions, a peice 


who pocketed 


the “pouch” with an expression of countenance which showed 
that both Mr. Wilton and Arthur had risen considerably in his 
estimation. : 

** A liberal old fellow that!’’ said our friend, as he walked back 


to his Dame’s, “we shall make something of his son, 
has any of his father’s spirit; but it is 
into College, it will spoil him to make him a tug.” 


ifthe chap 
uld send him 


Arthur’s reflections during the night were of a varied character 
On the one hand he felt a natural apprehension of the difficulties 
which would beset him as a new comer, in spite of the declarations 
of Mrs. Richards that there was no hardship in fagging out of, and 
very little in, College. His faith in her assurances had been very 
much shaken by the hints of Carisbrooke, and he felt that he 
should have, to say the least of it, no trifling ordeal to undergo 
On the other hand, he was still disposed to give his new 
credit for something of exag with thi 
which had been early impress¢ d upon him, 
dure to the uttermost, and to feel a pleasure and pride in endu- 
rance, he resolved, at the close of his deliberations, to take his 
chance of rough end smooth in his new career; aud not to annoy 
or distress his father by the mention of any of his , 


apprehenisons, 


friend 
fecling, and 
i determination to en- 


geration { and 


own doubts and 
yy which the expectations of that fond parent in 
his behalf would be sadly cast down and disappointed. Our hero 
had just come to this laudable resolution, when sleep overtook 
him, and enabled him to pursue the subject in his dreams. 





(To be continued. ) 


EMIGRATION.—Letrer No. XXXII 


My Dear Brorner,---From Bradford I proceeded 
up the Grand River, and a beautiful river it is. It runs 
jmostly through plain lands, and the folk te:] me it is re- 
markably fertile and easily cleared, and as easily worked. 
The people are mostly Scotch, being chiefly from Dam- 
| friesshire, and the township is called Dumfries in conse- 
quence. I did not go upto Galt, (the capital,) because 
‘I mean to go there by another road. 

I was told of a story here I think worth relating. Two 
young men came out from Scotland together, and took 
adjoining farms; and after they had built houses, and 
got things something purpose like, one of them, who 
| had courted a lass in Scotland, went home to marry her 
}and bringher out. Before startlIng his friend came to 
}him and told him that he wanted a wife too, but he did 
i not like the women of this country, for thongh the weil 
was close to the door, they would take a tin trumpet and 
blow on their husband to come in from the plough to 
fetch water. So he requested him, when he was in 
Scotiand, to pick out a wife and bring her out. Accor- 
dingly, he got a cousin of his own wife’s to com» out 
with him, and his friend met them io Hamilton, and got 
married off hand, aud I amtold there is not a happier 
couple in the district, which just shews that a great deal 
of time is lost in making love, and that folk had just as 
well begin where they mean to end. 
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I spent two days among these folk, and very kind and 
civil they were to me. They have, however, rather an 
overly full way of living, eating no parritch, and very little 
kail, but flesh meat three times a ie: they look strong 
and healthy though, nevertheless. 

I then proceeded to London. The township of Zorra 
is fine land, settled with Highlanders from the shores of | 
the Frozen Ocean, being from Sutherland and Caithness. 
---it has often struck me, from what I’ve read of, that } 
the folk have a dash of the Esquimaux Indian in them, | 
for they are ahard favoured generation, and rather savage | 
in their way. } 

All this tract of country is good, but I was told that | 
to the south was what they call the Long Point Country. | 
which is sandy plaios and barren. Sometimes the sand | 
drifts like snow, and covers up a whole cleared farm, } 
just as we are told it drifts inthe Arabian desert. They | 
use green manure here, they sow buck wheat, (« grain I | 
never saw before, but it is good for swine and hens, and 
makes special good pancakes,) and when it is in flower 
or coming into seed, they plough it down and put in| 
their fall wheat on the top of it, and this produces fair | 
crops as to quantity, and excellent as to quality. I thiuk | 
this might be done to advantage in many of the sandy | 
svils on the Ayrshire coast. Besides this they have a} 
kind of stone they call gypsum, (which, when burned in | 
a kiln, makes the Paris plaster that they make the poll 
parrots and the Buonapartes, and the other stucco images | 
out of, that the Italian boys sell,) and this laid on at so 
small a proportion as a bushel to the acre, (that is, one- 
fourth of a boll,) fertilizes the ground in a wonderful 
manner---it is also wonderful the extraordinary bounty 
of Providence, that whenever there is an extensive tract 
of sandy land, it is almost certain that there is a quarry 
of gypsum at no great distance. 

The land rather improves as we approach London, and 
is, in many cases, a fine clayey loam, exceedingly rich, 
and producing heavy crops of every thing---the pota- 
toes, however, are wet, which | attribute more to their } 
not changing the seed, than to the soil, for in the clay | 
lands of the Lothians I have seenas good potatoes grown, | 
as in the light soils of our own country. 

London is beautifully situated on the junction of two 
branches of the River Thames, which, from the high 
banks above them, looks as if all the three rivers were 
about one size. It is a thriving place, as the surround- 
ing country is all good, and they send in a great deal of 
wheat and other produce, which in the summer is shipped | 
on Lake Erie, and in the winter time is taken in sleighs | 
down to Hamilton. This yplace may be considered as 
the capital of that part of thé province that borders on | 
Lake Erie. Itis fromthe wholesale dealers of this, that | 
the smaller stores in the country parts receive their | 
supplies, and to pay for these, they send in the produce 
they obtain from their customers---besides, it is a coun- } 


‘ 


try town and a garrison, so it has a lively appearance | 
with it. 

I staid three days in London, and visited its neigh- | 
bourhood, I fiud it all good land. 
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excellent farms—very extensive, and very well stocked 
and cultivated. The people who came in here at first 
were mostly poor, and received their land from govern. 
ment, gratis---but they have got on wonderfully, though 
they tell me they had terrible hardships to contend with 
at first; but on the whole it strikes me that a man had 
better, if he can manage it, pay a good price for his land 
where there are roads and mills, a market and a neigh- 
bourhood, than to get land in the wild bush for nothing. 

I remain, my dear John, with love to Mary and the 
bairns, your affectionate brother, 

Rospert STEVENSON. 
London. 


CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 


FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 
PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 


Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 
sold at 24s. ; 


SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 
from 4s. upwards; 
A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 

ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 
SALISBURY & Co's, 
Market Place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, 
Hanley. 








NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS. 


ROBERT E. WALKER, No. 11, GORBE § PIAZZAS 


LIVERPOOL, 


Despatches First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz : 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, and 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing 2 letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 
&e. And should R. E. W. detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 

@@ Every information will be given by applying as above, or '® 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 
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